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Strike from mankind the principal of faith, and 
men would have no more history than a flock of 


sheep. Butwer Lytton. 


ORCHARD LANDS. 


O Memory! alight and sing 

Where rosy, bulging pippins cling, 

And golden russets glint and gleam 

As in the old Arabian dream 

The fruits of that enchanted tree 

The glad Aladdin robbed for me ! 

And, drowsy winds, awake and fan 

My blood as when it overran 

A heart ripe as the apples grow 

In orchard lands of long ago ! 
James Wuarttcoms RItey. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OCTOBER HARMONY. 
BY ISABEL H. FITZ. 


GOLD is in the forest 
Where the maples grow: 
Chestnut, birch, and alder 
Join the golden glow. 
Gold is by the roadside, — 
Dainty golden-rod, 
Swaying in the breezes, 
Greets with stately nod. 


O’er the distant landscape 
Hangs a deep-blue haze, 
Heralding the presence 
Of October days; 
While in field and meadow, 
Asters, rich in hue, 
Vie with modest gentian 
In soft tints of blue. 


Gilding all with beauty, 
Golden sunbeams fall ; 

Vault of purest azure 
Arches over all. 

Gold and blue are mingled, 
Turn me where I may; 
All the world’s a symphony 
In blue and gold to-day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALL IN A NUTSHELL. 


BY AUTUMN LOVER. 


J AS there ever boy or girl who did not de- 

\ light to go nutting? Even “children of a 

larger growth” are nothing loath to take 

their turn with the squirrels at delving among dried 

leaves and grasses for the treasures Jack Frost 
shakes out to the watchful. 

But who of us ever thinks of the work dear 


“ORCHARD LANDS.” Mother Nature has to do before her glossy, nut- 
brown treasures are ready for inspection ? 


Early in July the chestnut-trees blossom. If 
your home is in the country, doubtless you know 
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the chestnut blossom, — that is, you think you do. 
It is altogether probable that you have never seen 
the nut-bearing blossom, any more than many 
other people whom I have questioned. Why? 
Because the fertile, or seed-bearing, flower is hid- 
den beneath the long, abundant fringes of barren 
flowers which fall over and around it, like the hair 
on a Skye-terrier’s face. 

All over the outside of the tree, at the ends of 
the branches, are clustered these thousands of 
sterile blossoms. More than fifty fringes have 
been counted in one cluster, surrounding and hid- 
ing from view six fertile flowers. The sterile 
flowers are of a light-yellow hue, and consist of 
countless stamens. Gracefully drooping from the 
stem to which they are attached, they offer a sport 
to the breezes, which in turn bear their ripened 
grains of pollen to the fertile flowers, and the 
work of building the nut commences. 

The fertile, or seed-bearing, blossom sits stiffly 
erect on the stem, green in color, and resembles 
a short, cup-like vase containing a few flowers. 
The vase, or involucre, as it is called, consists of 
tiny leaf-like scales which, as the months go by, 
will turn into the prickly points of the burr. The 
flowers in the vase are the pistils which stand ready 
for the pollen grains that shall fall to their share. 

The whole flower, at this early date, is not as 
large as the tip-end of your little finger. Two 
weeks pass by. About the middle of July let us 
look for our blossom again. ‘To all outward appear- 
ance, it is the same, only larger. Now, holding it 
between thumb and finger, with a sharp knife let 
us cut it through the centre, separating it into an 
upper and a lower half. A very faint line of divi- 
sion into three parts is visible in the contents, which 
consist of a tiny bit of white, silky substance, like 
white silk floss. 

The middle of August draws nigh. We seek the 
cool shade of the chestnut-tree, and, knife in hand, 
prepare for another inside view. The silken floss 
is easily seen, and when removed from the burr, 
discloses a hard substance inside, — the nucleus of 
the nut-meat October days will bring. Each of the 
three inclosed nuts is the size of an apple-seed. 

When September throws its mellow sunlight over 
hill and dale, the chestnut-burr has reached the size 
of a plum, or crab-apple. In their narrow quarters 
lie the baby chestr.uts, — small indeed, but giving full 
promise of what they are to be. The thorny out- 
side covering, the tough shell, the toothsome meat, 
are all present and visible, if you open the fast- 
barred doors. 

Patience! Just one month more, and dear Mother 
Nature will survey her ripened fruit with pride, and 
pass it over to the elfish King of Frostland with 
these words: “ Here, my friend Jack, is the result 
of my long care and labor. Take them, — scatter 
them freely to the winds; only make sure that my 
little boys and girls receive their full share.” 


MY TRIUMPH. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


THE autumn time has come; 
On woods that dream of bloom, 
And over purpling vines, 

The low sun fainter shines. 


The aster-flower is failing, 
The hazel’s gold is paling; 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear! 


And present gratitude 
Insures the future's good, 
And for the things I see 
I trust the things to be; 


That in the paths untrod, 
And the long days of God, 
My feet shall still be led, 
My heart be comforted. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


All of good the past hath 
had, 

Remains to make our 
time glad. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF FAMOUS MEN. 


Tuer majority of the world’s great men have been 
very healthy boys, who loved boyish sports and 
wholesome exercise, and yet by no means were 
their ideas of pleasure bounded by a day’s fishing, 
game of football, or holidays, — as, for example, 
Abraham Lincoln, who bears as great a reputation 
for physical strength as tall, broad-shouldered Gen- 
eral Washington. 

Lincoln, when a boy, cordially hated the farm 
work, and yet faithfully accomplished his share of 
it, looking forward every day to a twilight hour 
with his books. When the last of the rough, tire- 
some chores were done, tall Abraham would drag 
his chair into the dooryard, and tipping it back by 
propping his big feet against the side of the house, 
forget his labor in reading the dictionary. 

His only other books were the Bible, “ Asop’s 
Fables,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
a life of Washington, and a history of the United 
‘States. When these lost interest he would walk to 
the nearest town, and on precious bits of paper copy 
down such extracts as he could make from ponder- 
ous law books in the constable’s office, in order to 
have fresh reading material. 

Even his dictionary studies had to be given up in 
winter, when there was no twilight and no candles; 
so on the back of the wooden fire-shovel, with a 
piece of charcoal, he would amuse himself by work- 
ing out mathematical problems and writing essays, 
that could be shaved off, leaving him a fresh 
surface. 

Sir Rowland Hill, perhaps some American boys 
and girls do not know, was the man who, in the early 
part of Queen Victoria’s reign, reorganized the 
postal service of Great Britain, from which ours is 
adopted, and made it possible to send a letter for a 
few cents to any part of the country. 

He was the son of a school-teacher, but so deli- 
cate he was not permitted to study with his brothers. 
He suffered from loneliness a great deal, yet found 
perfect contentment in lying flat on his stomach on 
the hearth-rug, adding up tremendous columns of 
figures. 

Mr. Gladstone, when he went to Eton, was 
considered the prettiest little boy in the school, but 
he was not very popular, as he cared very little for 
outdoor games. : 

His companions rarely saw him run, and a boat 
he had for sculling on the river he invariably locked 
up, and rarely loaned to other boys when he was 
not using it. 

What he dearly loved, however, was to make long 
addresses on most serious subjects in the school club 
of which he was a member. ‘Then for amusement 
he helped to edit an Eton magazine, for which he 
wrote a great number of poems, editorials, transla- 
tions, and essays. 

Thomas Jefferson as a boy rode well and played 
the violin, but he most sincerely loved to study. 
When very young he went to college and gave fif- 
teen hours a day to his books, and for exercise at 
twilight would run for a mile out of the college 
grounds and back again. 

Cuvier, the great naturalist, used to make his 
schoolfellows the tiniest but most perfect maps of 
bits of colored cloth or paper, pasted on a sheet, and 
then drawn over with dots and lines to represent 
mountains, rivers, towns, etc. 

A water-clock and a sun-dial, this last marked out 
on the side of his landlady’s house when he went to 


poarding-school, were made by Sir Isaac Newton, 
who, asa little boy, was forever inventing something. 

He contrived a curious little mill, the arms of 
which were made to move by a pair of mice impris- 
oned in the mill’s tower. 

‘Though for a time at school he was rather a lazy 
boy, when, later, he went to live on his mother’s 
farm, he shirked his daily duties often to stop and 
build wonderful little toy wheels by a brook’s side, 
or lie under a shady hedge and study out long 
mathematical problems. 

Louis Agassiz was so expert a fisherman when a 
little boy he could catch fishes in ‘his hand, fascina- 
ting them first by strange motions of his fingers. 

He kept a number of pet fish in a stone basin 
behind his father’s house, and was clever at taming 
field mice and all sorts of little animals and insects. 

He was an expert little cobbler and cooper, could 
make water-tight barrels as well as a man, and 
manufactured pretty shoes for his sisters’ dolls. 

Perhaps of all things Daniel Webster when a boy 
loved best was to read aloud. He never remem- 
bered when he first began to read, but as a very tiny 
boy he read the newspaper regularly to an old 
British soldier, who used to carry him about on his 
shoulder. 

One day his schoolmaster offered a prize of a 
jack-knife to the boy who could learn the greatest 
number of Bible verses, whereupon the next morn- 
ing Daniel got up and rapidly spoke off so many 
verses that the master had to beg him to stop, and 
promptly presented the knife. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY VALEENe 
Chapter IT]. — Dark Days. . 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 
q\HE summer passed quickly, bringing 

4 the autumn with its work and plans 
for winter. Life flowed on about as 
usual for Theo and her mother. 

It was an intensely busy year; and 
just before the next summer came, something very 
sad happened. Mrs. Merritt fell ill. It was a kind 
of slow fever, indeed not prostrating her completely, 
but leaving as its effects entire loss of strength and 
appetite. 

Theo proved a capable little nurse, and devoted 
herself entirely to this new charge. All summer 
they remained in the Charles Street rooms, some- 
times cool and comfortable, with the river breezes, 
but more often sultry and distracting from the 
street noises. 

As August came, a certain fear stole into the 
brave child-heart. Why didn’t mamma _ get 
stronger? Why was she so content to remain 
on the sofa all day, often with closed eyes, and 
not speaking? The summer was fast flitting, and 
with September would come the beginning of 
another year’s work. Would mamma be able to 
continue her kindergarten; and if not, what would 
become of them ? 

I have spoken of Theodora as a brave child- 
heart, and she was truly so. Whatever troubled 
her, she kept it strictly to herself, and was the soul 
of cheerfulness. She had learned to make all sorts 
of dainty dishes to tempt the invalid’s appetite, the 
landlady having given her free run of the kitchen. 
She read to her mother, sung to her, told her stories, 
or, if it seemed best, sat on a low stool by the sofa, 
holding the feverish hand, and keeping silent. 

She knew that the sum in her mother’s purse was 
nearly exhausted. That there was a bank account, 
she was also well aware; but its extent she did not 
know. The same elements in the child that made 
it possible for them to be comrades, also made it im- 
possible to ask questions concerning a matter where 
confidence had not been given. 

“Why does not mamma speak? Is she too ill to 
realize?” thought the child, anxiously. 
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One day, however, the confidence came. A sud- 
den cold rain-storm had arisen, — one of those 
dreary times that seem more difficult to bear than 
in an, other season, because it finds us illy pre- 
pared. Mrs. Merritt lay on the sofa muffled in a 
shawl, her eyes closed; for some time she had not 
spoken. 

Theodora was curled up by the window, watch- 
ing the drops as they came splashing down on 
house-front and pavement. ‘Theo was not given 
to fits of the blues, but this afternoon the cloud 
seemed to have settled very densely. 

“ Theodora! ” 

“Yes, mamma, dear,” and the child sprang for- 
ward eagerly. 

“Sit down by me, sweetheart, and let us have a 
talk together. Why, how pale you are, and what 
heavy eyes! My little nurse will soon be the 
invalid.” 

‘No, no, dearest, I am perfectly well; only you 
were so still, and it is so dull out-doors, —a piece 
of winter set in the very midst of summer.” 

“Yes, I have been silent; but it was because I 
needed the strength for what must be said.” 

“Do say it, mamma; we have always been part- 
ners, haven’t we?” 

“Truly so, daughter, sweet, and nothing could 
have been more delightful. You are such a sen- 
sible little woman, it gives me comfort just to lean 
upon your cleverness and good judgment; I am so 
weak and shaken now.” 

Mrs. Merritt smiled, and Theo kissed her, feeling 
as if a burden had slipped from her heart. She 
shook up her mother’s pillow, and arranged the 
shawl, then remembering that it was time for a 
certain medicine, jumped up and administered it. 
Finally, they were again settled; and, after a little 
pause, Mrs. Merritt began, — 

“Theo, do you realize how ill I’ve been?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Do you realize that I don’t get on as I ought?” 

“Yes, mamma,” —this time very low. 

“JT realize it, too, and to-day when the doctor 
came, had a long talk with him.” 

“Where was I, dearest ?” 

“Tn the kitchen, fussing over a custard for poor 
mamma. He said, Theo, that I was thoroughly 
exhausted, — physically and mentally ; that I must 
not dream of working for at least a year; that 1 
must get away from the city, have pure air, nourish- 
ing food, and perfect freedom from care. When I 
spoke of the kindergarten, he said, quite indignantly, 
that I must not think ef it,—-that it was doubtful 
if Leven got strong enough to make a beginning; 
and Theo, I know in my own heart that he was 
right.” 

Theo did not speak, only clasped the loved hand 
the closer. 

“Tittle daughter, we’ve been through a good 


“many anxieties, but nothing like this has ever 


come. Before, I was always so strong and well, 
and able to meet difficulties; now, Iam worse than 
a little child, —full of fears and doubts. Oh, Theo! 
help me, comfort me, think for me!” 

We read in books about great decisive moments 
in life; and as children, the words seem vague and 
far away to us. But Theodora realized that this 
moment was to her a turning point, —that she was 
leaving her careless childhood behind. She felt 
older, as if years had been suddenly added to her 
twelve summers; yet a great strength and confi- 
dence seemed to come also. 

“Don’t you think we ought to do as we’ve said 
—taught?” she asked, suddenly. 

“J think I know what you mean, sweetheart, — 
we ought to trust.” 

“Yes, mamma, just that. If the things we be- 
lieve and love are true, —if there is a God, and He 
promises to care for us when we can’t help our- 
selves, —if we really believe it, why not take Him 
at His word?” 


TO 


Mrs. Merritt could not speak, but a great tear 
quivered on her lashes. ‘Theo did not see it; she 
went on absorbed in the thought that had come to 
her. ‘ 

“There is a funny girl in my school, mamma. 
Don’t you remember, — Berry Percival? She said 
once something that I’ve always remembered. 
She said that when she was in trouble she wasn’t 
to blame for, and after she had done all she could, 
she used to think, ‘Now, God, you’ve let me get 
into this fix; you’ll help me out.’ Isn’t it just 
true; won’t God help us out some way ?” 

“What will you think of me, sweetheart, for 
being such a good preacher, and so poor an actor 
when the time for consistency comes ?” 

“T think you are a sick, tired mamma, and that 
you must just drop all this worry. Be like Martin 
Luther’s bird — I’m preaching again.” 

“ And throwing back my own past words to you. 
You are right, precious daughter; all I can do now 
is to — well, not ‘sit on my bough and sing’ exactly, 
but at least ‘let God think for me.’ At any rate I 
feel happier and stronger just for this little talk. 
Is the money in the purse quite gone, Theo?” 

« Almost, mamma.” 

“There is something in the bank, you know; but 
hardly enough to keep us a year without work.” 

“T wish we could go to ‘Happy Valley.’ ” 

“That would be heaven indeed, Theo; but we 
must not think of it. How often I have thought of 
Aunt Jean, —yes, dreamed of her these days of 


illness. If she were only here! I long for a sight 
of her dear face. Did you write when I asked you 
foyt? 


“Yes, dearest; and either she or Aunt Hester 
have written every week until last week and this. 
I have told them all I could about you. How long 
is it since I saw them last?” 

“Nearly five years, Theo; they came East just 
after I finished my course in kindergarten, Don’t 
you remember?” 

“Oh, yes, I never could forget Aunt Jean’s face! 
Next to yours, mamma, it is tlie dearest face in the 
world to me; I never saw a face that expressed so 
much lovingness, And Aunt Hester— how per- 
fectly beautiful she was with that crown of silvery 
hair! Of course I know they are not the least bit 
of relation to us; but could any one seem nearer ?” 

Theodora stretched out her hand, and took from 
a table close by a framed photograph. 

“Took at it, mamma,—what a strong, sweet 
face; what kind eyes; what restfulness in the whole 
face! Oh, darling auntie! why are the East and 
West so far apart; why can’t we see you oftener, 
when we love you so?” 

“T have always thought, dear, that I would like 
to have you go to school there; if it had become 
necessary for us to separate, I should have thought 
of it the first thing. Some day we will try and see 
it.’ 

“Have you settled about the kindergarten yet?” 

“No, Theo; Miss Vance is out of town, but I 
shall write in a day or so. Perhaps she will give 
me leave of absence until New Year’s, — then I may 
be entirely well.” 

“T)on’t let us talk about it any more, mother, 
love. Let me sing to you instead, or read from 
Lowell. I’ve been marking all the verses about 
Nature; here is one: — 


“+ Pipe blown through by the warm wild wind of the west, 
Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy clouds, 
Gladness of earth, sky, waters, —all in one; — 
The bobolink has come!” 


“ Here’s another : — 


“A thrush is ringing, 
Till all the alder coverts dark 
Seem sunshine — dappled with his singing.’ 


“Tsn’t that delicious? Why it seems to bring 
actual sunshine into this dreary day.” 


Just then there was a brisk ting-a-ling to the 
front door-bell. 

“Postman!” cried Theodora, jumping up. “I 
wonder if there’s a letter for us?” She ran down- 
stairs, and soon returned, waving over her head the 
little white missive. “Joy! joy! mamma, sweet! 
Aunt Jean! Happy Valley! Hurry up and read! 
I’m just dying to know what’s in it.” 

Mrs. Merritt opened the letter eagerly, and began 
to read. The color deepened in her cheek; her 
eyes glowed. Suddenly she covered her face with 
both hands, and began to sob. 

“What is it?” cried Theodora, in an agony of 
suspense, “Is it bad news? Is any one sick, or 
dead? Tell me, mamma!” 

(To be continued.) 


Brevity is a great praise of eloquence. 
CICERO, 


WHERE DID IT GO? 
BY WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT. 


WH8ERE did yesterday's sunset go, 

When it faded down the hills so slow, 

And the gold grew dim, and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight ? 
Will its flush go into the golden-rod, 

Its thrill to the purple aster’s nod, 

Its crimson fleck the maple-bough, 

And the autumn glory begin from now ? 


Deeper than flower-fields sank the glow 
Of the silent pageant passing slow. 


It flushed all night in many a dream, 

It thrilled in the folding hush of prayer, 
It glided into a poet’s song, 

It is setting still in a picture rare; 

It changed by the miracle none can see 
To the shifting lights of a symphony; 
And in resurrections of faith and hope 
The glory died on the shining slope. 


For it left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MOTHER SPARROW. 
BY ADA B. CORTHEEL. 


Wuirr-rr-rr-! Something flew out of the grass 
and dropped to the ground a few feet away. 

“Why, Uncle Will, it is a bird!” cried May, loos- 
ening her hold on her uncle’s arm, as she ran 
towards the fluttering sparrow. 

“Tts wing must be broken. See how it stumbles 
along!” But the little bird would not let May come 
too near. It kept just out of reach, all the time 
uttering plaintive cries, until it was a long way from 
the starting place. Then, as May put out her hand 
to catch it, away it flew, circling in the air. 

Uncle Will laughed heartily at his niece’s aston- 
ished face. 

“Come here, dear, and see what I have found,” 
he called. May ran quickly to where her uncle 
stood; there on the ground was a wee nest with 
three tiny speckled eggs in it. 

“Oh, the beauties!” she cried, clapping her hands 
in glee. 

“We will not touch them,” warned Uncle Will, 
“ and then mother bird will know we are friends.” 

The little girl was still puzzled. ‘ Wasn’t the 
bird really hurt at all?” she inquired. 

“No, dear, she only wished to lead us away from 
her nest. See, she is watching us from the tree 
now.” 

Sure enough, there she sat on a branch, turning 
her little head from side to side, so that she might 
see all that was going on. 

“ Good-by, Mother Sparrow,” said May, throwing 
a kiss to the watchful bird as they turned to walk 
on. ‘“ We'll come to see you again some day, if 
you won't be frightened.” 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 
BY JAMES BERRY BENSEL 


SuE gathers up her robes of green and gold, 
The fair sweet summer, and across the land 
We see her go, with outward-reaching hand, 
Whose magic spreads its beauties manifold 
Along the region by her sway controlled. 


The trees, o’erhung with gorgeous banners, stand 
To see her pass them with a last command, 
While all the world is draped in splendor bold. 
She passes onward, from the lowlands first, 

Then lays a reverent touch on every hill, 

A smile of promise lighting up her face; 

The brooks are fain to quench her fateful thirst, 
And glowing carpets line her roadway still, 

The splendid queen departing from her place. 


es 


Progress, the growth of power, is the 
end and boon of liberty; and, with- 
out this, a people may have the name, 
but want the substance and spirit of 
freedom. ” CHANNING. 


WORDS. 
BY G. B. BUBIER. 


A FITLy spoken word, 

It hath mysterious powers ; 

Its far-off echoes shall be heard 
Ringing through future hours. 


A wise and holy word, 

It falls as doth the dew, 

A sweet refreshment to afford, 
And virtue’s strength renew. 


A gentle, gracious word, 

*T is music in the heart, 
Thrilling its very inmost chord 
Till tears unbidden start. 


Speak thou, then, lovingly, 

Out of a Christ-like soul; 

Thy words a blessed balm shall be 
To make the sin-sick whole. 


AN INGENIOUS DOG. 


Ar a convent in France twenty poor 
people were served with a dinner at a 
certain hour every day. A dog belong- 
ing to the convent was always present at 
this meal, watching for any scraps that 
might be thrown to him. The guests 
being very hungry themselves, and not 
very charitable, the poor dog did little 
more than smell the food of which he 
would fain have partaken. As each 
pauper approached, he rang a bell; and 
his portion was delivered to him through 
a small opening, so that neither giver 
nor receiver could see each other. One 
day the dog waited till all were servcd, 
when he took the rope in his mouth, and 
rang the bell. The trick succeeded, and 
was repeated next day with the same 
success. At length the cook, finding 
that twenty-one portions were doled out 
instead of twenty, determined to find out 
the thief; and at last he was watched, 
and detected. But, when the monks 
heard the story, they rewarded the 
dog’s ingenuity by allowing him to ring 
the bell every day ; and a mess of broken 
victuals was henceforth regularly served 
out to him in his turn. 

Arlington Advocate. 


THE UNIVERSE. 
BY JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


How wondrous are thy works, O God, 
In radiant freedom shower’d abroad! 
Thy wondrous works still fresh and fair, 
O God, let every tongue declare! 


The deep roar of the voiceful ocean, 

The changeful billows’ sleepless motion, 
Even there thy sounding foot hath trod, 
There goes thy march, thou mighty God! 


Thy clouds o’ercanopy my way; 
Thy waters roll, thy breezes play; 
Thou hast engirt me with fair show 
Of beauty, Lord, where’er I go. 


How wondrous are thy works, O Lord! 
Thy lovely radiance freely pour’d 

On this old world, still fresh and fair, 
O God, let every tongue declare! 
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THE PRINCES IN THE 


TOWER. 


brothers were at Ludlow Castle, with 
their uncle, Lord Rivers, when news 
was broughé to them of the death of 
their father, King Edward IV. The 
Prince of Wales was at that time 
about thirteen years old, his brother 
a few years younger. 

The queen, anxious for the safety 
of the boy-king, asked that an army 
might be ordered to escort him to 
London to be crowned. This aroused 
opposition, as the queen and her rela- 
tives were regarded with jealousy 
and suspicion by many of the people; 
but an escort of two thousand men 
was provided. 

No doubt many of the boys of 
those days, looking at the gay pro- 
cession as it passed, envied thie 
young king; but in those unhappy 
times there was little Joy in store 
for him. 

Edward had another uncle, unlike 
Lord Rivers, who seems truly to 
have loved him. This was Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, a bold, cruel 
man, half-deformed, who instead of 
affection had only hatred for the 
child, since Edward, with his brother 
Richard, stood between him and the 
throne. 

The Duke of Gloucester plotted 
for his own interest until he was 
proclaimed Lord Protector of the 
realm during the boyhood of the 
king. He professed great loyalty 
and affection for Edward and his 
brother, and an ardent desire for 
their safety. He placed the young 
king in the Tower, which was a 
palace as well as prison, that he 
might be secure from danger. He 
then demanded Richard, who was 
staying with his mother and five 
sisters at Westminster, that he might 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
No. IT. — The Princes in the Tower. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


HE old Tower of London could tell many sad 
stories if its gloomy walls could speak, but no 
sadder one than the story of the royal broth- 

ers whose picture we have to-day. Their fate seems 
to be “a historic doubt ;” but I will tell it to you 
as it is generally related. 

Their father was the handsome Edward IV. of 


England, whose attractive manners won for him 


far more affection than his cruel, selfish character 
deserved. heir mother was the unpopular Eliza- 
beth Woodville, whose marriage with Edward IV. 
was the first instance of an English subject becom- 
ing the wife of her king. Their sister was the 
lovely Lady Bessee, Elizabeth of York, whose mar- 
riage with Henry VIL. put an end to the cruel Wars 
of the Roses. 

An old writer tells us Lady Bessee’s love for her 
‘brothers ‘was unheard of and almost incredible; ” 
so I think they must have been as noble and good 
as the picture would indicate. 

They lived about four hundred years ago, and 


_ long before the days of Van Dyck and “Babie 


Stuart.” You can associate their names with 


William Caxton, since during their father’s reign 


he introduced printing into England. 

The older of the brothers is Edward V., who for 
a few weeks was the uncrowned king of England. 
The other is Richard, whose title, like “bonny 
Babie Stuart,” was Duke of York. These two 


be company for Edward, and that 
he too might be in safe keeping. The queen was 
full of fears for her children; she tried in vain to 
keep Richard with her. She had not courage to 
go with him to the gloomy Tower; so the poor 
boy was carried away alone. 

The wicked Duke of Gloucester, not content with 
being Lord Protector, continued to work and scheme 
until he was proclaimed King of England. As he 
could not feel secure upon the throne while the two 
young princes were alive, he instructed the consta- 
ble of the Tower to murder them. This the 
constable refused to do. But wicked kings can 
generally find wicked men to carry out their cruel 
plans. King Richard did. The constable was 
ordered to give up the keys of the Tower for one 
night. When he returned, the young princes had 
disappeared forever. Edward for many days had 
feared this fate. He took no interest in his dress, 
and spent his time in tears and lamenting. 

Dickens, in his ‘‘Child’s History of England,” 
gives a touching picture of the way in which the 
cruel king’s instructions were fulfilled by John 
Tyrrel. He writes: “ And when the black night 
came, he went creeping, creeping, like a guilty 
villain as he was, up the dark stone winding stairs, 
and along the dark stone winding passages, until he 
came to the door of the room where the two young 
princes, having said their prayers, lay fast asleep, 
clasped in each other’s arms; and while he watched 


and listened at the door, he sent in those evil é 


demons, John Dighton and Miles Forest, who 
smothered the two princes with the bed and pil- 
lows, and carried their bodies down the stairs, and 
buried them under a great heap of stones at the 
staircase foot.” 


Years after, during the reign of Charles II., 
“Babie Stuart’s”” brother, a chest containing the 
bones of two children was found buried under a 
staircase. ‘hese were thought to be the bones of 
the unhappy princes, and by command of the king 
were placed in a marble urn in Westminster Abbey 
The Abbey was the birthplace of Edward V.; it 
now became his burial place. 

Wrongdvers seldom are happy, and a prize won 
by cruelty brings no blessing with it. Shakespeare 
tells us the story of King Richard, and shows him 
to us on the eve of the great battle of Bosworth 
Field, tortured by fears for the future and thoughts 
of the past, and seeming to hear the voices of those 
whose death he had caused pitilessly reproaching 
him. The next day he lost the battle and his life, 
and Henry VII. was proclaimed King of England. 

The marriage of Henry VIL, of tlhe Red Rose, and 
Lady Bessee, of the White Rose, soon followed. The 
House of Lancaster and the House of York were 
united, and the Wars of the Roses were ended. 

In the long years that have followed since then, 
the names of the princes are always recalled with 
loving thoughts, the name of their uncle with the 
abhorrence he deserves. 

The picture represents two noble, fair-haired 
boys, dressed in black, standing at the foot of a 
staircase, clinging to each other, and apparently 
listening with terror to some one approaching be- 
hind them, This is shown by the shadow of a man 
on the wall Edward V. wears the Order of the 
Garter. : 

This picture cannot be called a portrait, as it was 
painted in our own day, by John E. Millais, an 
English artist, who painted it from a sketch made 
in the Tower at the foot of the staircase where the 
bones of the princes were discovered, as I have told 
you, during the reign of Charles II. 

The picture was painted for the London Fine Art 
Society, for fifteen thousand dollars; and more than 
half the cost of the original painting was paid to 
Santuel Cousins, of London, who engraved it. 

A French artist, Paul Delaroche, has also given 
us a fine painting of these royal brothers; it is 
sometimes called “The Last Prayer.” It will be 
interesting for my young readers to look for a copy 
of it when visiting an art gallery orart store. They 
will then be able to compare the two pictures. 


than soundness and 


Marcus ANTONINUS. 


Happiness is no other 
perfection of mind. 


GOLDEN-ROD 


Becausy its myriad glimmering plumes 

Like a great army’s, stir and wave ; 
Because its gold in billows blooms, 

The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 

How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow, — 

IT thank Him for the golden-rod 

Lucy Larcom. 


’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
BY ANNE E,. PERKINS. 


T is one of those ideal Indian summer days that 

I like to spend out-of-doors. There is not a 
suspicion of dampness, so I stretch myself on 

the fragrant pine-needles without the least fear of 
ill results. This genial weather starts into activity 
all the dwellers of the woods. In spite of gunners, 
squirrels abound, hawks scream, jays fill the air 
with their harsh, insistent péay, and crows flap 
heavily by with complaining caws. Now and then, 
I hear the explosive whir-r of a partridge, as it 
takes flight. A pair of chick-a-dees close to me 
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say, ‘Dee, de-e, chick-a-dee, dee,” with persistent 
emphasis. 

On all sides the leaves have begun to assume 
brilliant colors, and occasionally stirred by the 
scarcely perceptible breeze, lose their hold, and in 
a desultory way drift to the earth. I wonder how 
many ever give a second thought to leaves; and 
yet they differ in habit and appearance as widely 
as individuals. There are all shapes and grada- 
tions, from the slender “needles” of the pine, that 
so few of us think of as leaves, to the round cab- 
bage leaf. Some of the more strikirg shapes are 
the shield-shaped, like the nasturtium, as if some 
unseen hand held it as a defence; the “arrow- 
head” of the brook; the sword-like leaves; the 
heart-shaped ones; the kidney-shaped; those re- 
sembling an egg in shape; the oblong, linear, and 
many otliers. 

Those of special formation are represented by the 
“nitcher-plant,” and the little “sun-dew;’’ these 
are made to catch insects,—the first, by drowning 
them in a juice secreted by the hollow leaf; the 
second, by sticking the small insects to the leaf, and 
then closing over it. Every country-child knows 
the pitcher-plant, but most overlook the insignifi- 
cant sun-dew. Then we notice that some leaves 
are entire around the margin, others jagged, like 
the dandelion, or regularly serrate, sinuate, or wavy, 
with apex pointed, notched, blunt, or spiny-tipped. 
There are simple leaves, like that of the apple-tree ; 
compound ones, like clover; and decompound ones 
of meadow-rue. The veins are netted, or parallel; 
the arrangement, opposite, alternate, or in whorls. 
We cannot even outline the interesting things about 
leaves. One might compare them to people. The 
spiny barberry leaves are like disagreeable people ; 
the creeping ones, like the lowly; the climbing, like 
the ambitious; the sensitive Mimosa, that will not 
suffer a touch, like hyper-sensitive people ; the para- 
sitic dodder, like the dependent. There are cheerful 
evergreen leaves, tenacious ones that cling through 
all the storms. ‘‘ Willows whiten” at the approach 
of a storm; and “aspens quiver,” because, accord- 
ing to an old legend, the cross on Calvary was 
made of poplar, and they have never forgotten, but 
still shudder with grief and horror. 


Tue bundled sheaves stand orderly 

Against the purple autumn sky, 

Like armies of Prosperity. 
FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS NANCY’S GARDEN. 
BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


RISSY was weeding her garden; there were 
lilies, and roses, and pinks in it, but they were 
so small that you would almost have thought 

there were no plants. But the weeds! Prissy stood 
aghast at the army of them. 

“Tt is weed, weed, weed all the time,” she cried, 
as she tugged away at a monster root; “but then I 
shall have such a lovely garden by and by that it 
is worth trying to get these old roots out. Let’s 
see, what was that verse Miss Norris gave us? Oh! 
‘as the garden causeth the things that are sown 
in it to spring forth, so the Lord God will cause 
righteousness and praise to spring forth before all 
nations ;’ it’s the loveliest verse! I’m always 
going to remember it, for it’s just like the rainbow- 
promise: Just as long as things grow in gardens, 
people will grow better and better, if they keep on 
weeding the bad things out of their hearts, and 
don’t get discouraged. But how my back aches!” 

Miss Nancy, the crossest woman in Peterville, was 
passing, and heard Prissy Nevin’s soliloquy. Poor 
Miss Nancy! The children disliked her, and even 
the grown-ups only tolerated her; they did not 
know how much she wanted to be loved, nor how, 


in secret, she mourned over her faults. She listened 
just outside the hedge, and then stepped along, 
thinking soberly about Prissy’s verse, and she didn’t 
see the bit of wire in her path until too late. 

A minute later Prissy heard a cry, and running to 
the sidewalk, found Miss Nancy on the ground, 

“ Spraint my ankle,” she said, grimly ; “ but restin’ 
will bring it ’round all right. Folks away? Well, 
if you'll help me in onto your sofy, I'll do, I 
guess.” 

But it was a tedious little journey into the house ; 
however, after many “oh’s” and “ah’s” it was 
accomplished, and then Prissy took her first lesson 
in bandaging sprained ankles 

“Like as not ye ’ll be glad, some day, that I fell,” 
Miss Nancy said; “ perhaps ’t will come handy one 
of these days to know how to bandage, so I won’t 
grudge the pain, seein’ as we are all put here to help 
each other Now, go ’tend to your weedin’, child, 
— what was ’t you was sayin’? Something about not 
getting discouraged, was n’t it?” 

And so Prissy told her what the dear Sunday- 
School teacher had said; that if the weeds in the 
heart-garden were as carefully uprooted as the 
weeds of the earth-garden were, by and by flowers 
would bloom in the /ife, just as flowers would in the 
other garden. 

“Only,” said wise Prissy, “only, Miss Norris says 
we must keep at the weeding all the time, and not 
get discouraged. And she says only the plants that 
are sown there come up, and so we must sow good 
seed in the springtime, before the weeds get tall and 
we have to spend so much time on them.” 

When Mrs. Nevin came home that night, Miss 
Nancy told her that Prissy had “been a-preachin’.” 

“T was just clean discouraged,” she said, “for I 
didn’t plant the good seed in the springtime, and 
the weeds got the start of me, so that the children 
and everybody else think I’m an ugly, cross old 
woman. But the good seed shan’t be neglected 
now ‘tis planted, and I’m going to take your little 
Prissy’s motto and not be discouraged, but to 
‘weed’ in the strength of Him who strengthens 
me.” 

And Prissy has learned to like Miss Nancy, for 
there are beautiful flowers to be found at the little 
house on the hill, — roses and pinks and lilies and 
sweet-clover in the garden in front of the house, and 
flowers of patience and sweet temper, of kindness 
and love, of peace and righteousness and praise, in 
Miss Nancy’s heart-garden. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Tuis little girl is very poor; 

She has troubles, she finds, she can scarce endure, 
And yet, my dear, she has playthings plenty — 
Dolls as many as two-and-twenty. 

Houses and arks and picture-books, 

Something pretty wherever she looks. 

But half the time she is puzzled to know 

What to do with the wonderful show, 

Tired of dollies two-and-twenty, 

And bored with her various toys a-plenty. 


This little girl is very rich, 

With an old doll like a perfect witch, 

A broken chair and a bit of delf, 

And a wee cracked cup on the closet shelf. 
She can play with only a row of pins; 
Houses and gardens, arks and inns, 

She makes with her chubby fingers small, 
And she never asks for a toy at all. 
Unseen around her the fairies stray, 
Giving her bright thoughts every day. 


Poor little girl and rich little girl, 
How nice it would be if in Time’s swift whirl 
You could — perhaps not change your places — 
But catch a glimpse of each other’s faces; 
For each to the other could something give, 
Which would make the child life sweeter to live, 
For both could give and both could share 
Something the other had to spare. 
Margaret E. Sangster in ‘‘ Harper's Young People,” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE BOB’S STORY. 
BY WINIFRED L. BRIDGE. 


EAR me! wish I knew what to do now,” said 
Lettice Burnes, with a big sigh. 
“Why don’t you go down and get Uncle 
Bob to tell you a story?” asked mamma, looking 
up from her book. 

“T am afraid to go by myself, —an—” 

“Eh! what’s that? want to go see Uncle Bob? 
Well, L’ll go too, — have n’t seen the old man for a 
long time.” And a tall boyish figure arose from the 
rug, where he had been lying looking in an old 
school- book. 

The little girl's face brightened instantly. 

Perhaps we had better explain matters a little 
more plainly. The Burnes were Northerners, but, 
on account of the mother’s poor health, had moved 
to Florida, where they had been for nearly a year 
when our story commences. Bob Jones, or “‘ Uncle 
Bob,” as all the children called him, was a source 
of amusement to both young and old. He was 
known throughout the country for his wit and 
humor. He was always ready to crack a joke or 
tell a story ; he was also very fond of children, so 
no wonder they all loved him. 

*T was a very pleasant day, and the children — 
Redgie and Lettice —found Uncle Bob sitting out- 
side his old log-cabin. He was nearly asleep when 
they got there. ; 

“Hi! hello! that ye, Mister Redgenald, an’ Miss 
Lettie, too? hey —come ter hear a yarn? Wal, I 
reckon ef yer ’ll give me ’nough time, I kin scrape 
up some sorter un, es well es anybody ; but I'll ‘low, 
ef hit don’t beat all how young uns loves yarns, 
’specially ef thar han’t a blessed bit o’ truth in the 
hull o’ hit! Wal, naw, I’ll jest get me pipe, an’ 
then I reckon we kin start on un.” 

Bob was a tall old man, and looked like a giant 
as he arose from the chair. He fumbled about in 
the cracks of the log-cabin, and soon produced an old 
corn-cob pipe; then came a leather pouch from the 
depths of his trousers’ pocket, out of which he took 
some very black, strong tobacco, with which he 
slowly filled his pipe. The children watched him 
impatiently. Tipping back against the wall, and 
resting his feet on the chair-round, he cleared his 
throat, and began, — 

“T ’low I han’t never tole you uns “bout my 
pumipkin-vine, hev I?” 

“No, indeed; tell it to us,” answered Lettice. 

“Wal, nigh ’bout tew year ago, I got six acres 0’ 
land from a man, en I thought es how I would like 
some pumpkins; en es they wus sellin’ pretty well, 
I ‘lowed I’ed plant them hull six acres in pump- 
kins; so I did, an’ furt’lized ’em mighty well, so 
they ’ed be fine big uns. An’ now, yer wouldn’t 
believe hit, but them vines growed an’ spread, till 
fin’ly they ’ed covered every inch o’ my six acres. 
An’ them wus ’bout es fine healthy vines es ever I 
seed, yet thar were n’t no pumpkins, — not ar one! 
Them vines jest growed right long. an’ hit took 
right smart bit o’ my time, every onct in a while, 
ter look them six acres over fer a pumpkin; but th’ 
worset of hit wus I never foun’ none, till one day I 
seed one vine bigger ’en any o’ them. I followed 
hit, an’ wus ’stonished ter fin’ hit went clar ’cross a 
small creek w’at jined my lan’ ter another chap’s. 
I seed w’at ’peared tew be a log, liein’ cross th’ 
creek, so I jest thought I’ll walk over en see how 
fer my vine’s goin’ on t’other side. I hed got nigh 
*bout ter th’ middle o’ th’ creek, when—wal, I 
han’t never saw sich a sight afore nor arter, fer 
thar in the creek, right side th’ log, wus a bustin’ 
big pumpkin! Yes, sir! hit wus e-nor-mus, — big 
es two barrels! I wus lookin’ at hit, when I heared 
a noise, like somethin’ runnin’ 
I'll tell yer right off how ’twas. The log were n’t 


a log no how !—’t was th’ vine stem, "bout es big es 


a log, an’ strong es one; en then the rushin’ soun® 


Now, Miss Lettice, 


q 
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a3 i ; 
‘wus piygs,—yees, pigs! Yer see, my ole Berk- 
Mphire’s seven little pigs, w’at had been missen’ fer 
right smart while, wus liven’ in thet ar pumpkin; 
they didn’t hev nothin’ ter eat ’cept my pumpkin, 
‘en thim seven pigs wus fat es butter. They wus 
so fat thet they could n’t snake back through thet 
‘log;’ but they ’peared ter be mighty happy whar 
they wus.” 

“ And did n’t you have any pumpkins after all?” 
asked Redgie. 

“ Naw, not er one,” said the old man. 

“Now, Uncle Bob, I don’t believe that was a true 
story, was it?” questioned Lettice, as they started 
home, 

“Mabbe hit wus, an’ mabbe hit wusn’t, jest es 
yer like ter put hit; but I didn’t ‘low es how hit 
wus goin’ ter be a true one when I begun,” he 
answered, with a laugh. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WE HANG TOGETHER. 
BY NELLIE A, PRIEST. 


NXIOUS to see several children, relative to 
arrangements for a children’s festival, it 
occurred to me to go to the high-school building at 
recess, as I should have an opportunity of seeing a 
goodly number in a short space of time. There 
were several schools in the building. I went first 
to the intermediate grade. As I stepped into the 
girl’s cloak-room, I noticed the crowded appearance 
of the clothing, all huddled together ; I said, — 
_ “Why, children! how crowded you are for 
room!” 

“Yes,” said one little girl, ‘we have not got 
hooks enough, so Pearl and Vinnie and Beatrice 
and Louise and I put up a line for our cloaks and 
hats. Will you come and see?” 

Really it was quite an invention. They hung 
_ their cloaks over the line, and fastened their hats, 
’ caps, and hoods to their cloaks. 

“Please come and see how Lillian and I do.” 

Lillian was my own little daughter. Mary, the 
the other girl, was the daughter of an Orthodox 
minister. ‘The two girls were near neighbors, and 
dear loving friends. 

* See,” said Mary, “ Lillian and I hang together, 
so that helps a little.” 

“Tudeed it does; it is a good thing in many 
ways. When children, or older people, hang to- 
gether, as you call it, and agree pleasantly, the 
world goes the better for it.” 

I flitted about with my many messages, but all too 
soon the bell summoned pupils to be in line. I said 
“Good-by ” to Mary and Lillian, and remarked, I 

~ was sorry they had so little room. , 

“Oh, we don’t mind it; we are only troubled with 
long division.” 

Mary and Lillian walk home together, and after 
many “last words” part reluctantly. Lillian so 
often says, “It would break my heart if Mary 
should go away to live, and we be separated; but 
we shall always be friends, and we will hang 
together if we are miles apart.” 

Dear little philosophers, you have struck the 
key-note: “Would that all would so love one 

- another;” then we should not only pray “Thy 
Kingdom come,” but be doing much to hasten its 
coming. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE LADY. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


3; HEN Aunt Patty came East to make the 
visit she had been promising for many 
months, the days seemed, to all her 
JASSORZS| nephews and nieces,—and there were a 
great many of them, —like one long holiday. There 


were so many rides to be taken, so many picnics 
and excursions planned, it made for the children 
more good times than some of them could remem- 
ber in all their lives before. 

And the quiet days at home were just as delight- 
ful. It did not so much matter where Aunt Patty 
was staying, — at the Nelsons’, or the Pages’, at Uncle 
Phin’s, or grandma’s, or Aunt Mary’s, — one house 
could not keep her long at a time, and as Tom said, 
it ought not to. ‘There never was any one like Aunt 
Patty. 

And Aunt Patty’s trunks were perfect wonder- 
boxes to the children, especially to the little girl- 
cousins whom she asked to come in and help her 
unpack. They had had, every one of them, some 
delightful present, that was, in almost every case, 
just what each had most wanted, or had “never 
expected to have for her own.” But they were 
just as eager to see now what was in the other 
boxes, to fold and lay away the soft wrapping-paper 
that had held auntie’s pretty gowns, and which had 
lain in many folds around and between the pic 
tures, and books, and dainty bric-a-brac she had 
brought. One trunk she did not open. That, she 
told Aunt Sue, held her “reserves,” though what 
the word meant none of the litde girls knew, 
and they were too busy then to care, especially 
when she put the key in the lock of her great 
“ Saratoga.” 

Out of that Saratoga came the most delightful 
things: an odd pencil in two colors for Ethel, who 
loved drawing; a box of tiny stationery for Kitty, 
who was fond of writing notes; some silk and floss 
for. Marion, the little needlé-woman; books, that 
Polly opened delightedly, and one of which she 
gave her for her own; besides pretty trifles for Betty, 
and Lena, and Sue. 

There were charming things, too, that they helped 
her put away, or arrange on mantel or table in 
auntie’s own room. One of them was a beautiful 
little work-box, inlaid quaintly, a curious and dainty 
thing that charmed them all. Small as it was, it 
held all the sewing-implements the most skilful or 
most covetous little needle-woman could desire, and 
some that none of them had ever seen. All the 
little girls were charmed with it. Auntie said quite 
plainly that it was for one of her little nieces, but 
it was not clear for which one it was intended. 

“Perhaps it’s for Cousin Maggie down in Port- 
land,” said Betty. 

‘‘Or Grace up in the mountains,” said Sue. “I 
don’t s’pose she has a great many things.” 

“More likely it’s for Flossie, that’s lame, off to 
Canton,” said Kitty, touching the shiny cover with 
her finger-tip. 

Aunt Patty herself came along just then. 

“Tsn’t it a pretty thing?” she said. “A friend 
of mine gave it to me, saying that she had no little 
folk, and perhaps there was one of mine I’d like to 
give it to. And I’ve been trying to think which 
one of you all ought to ownit. You see it’s 
marked beforehand,” and she pointed to some letters 
on the cover, which the little girls spelled out: 
“Tady’s Companion.” 

“T think you’ll all have to help me decide,” said 
Auntie. “It always seems to me it ought to be- 
long to some one who is truly a little lady. I think 
you all are, or mean to be, —I don’t know you very 
well yet. But, since you can’t all have it, perhaps 
we’d better be making up our minds when we can, 
whose it shall be. There’s no hurry, only we’ll be 
thinking.” 

But the little maidens were uneasy. It was only 
next day that Kitty said, looking at the work- 
box :— 

“Don’t you think ’t would be just about as easy 
to tell now as ever, Aunt Patty, who is going to 
have it? Whichever one is going to have it would 
be wanting it. I should think.” 

“Very well,” said auntie. “And have you been 
thinking about it, girlies? And have any of you 
made up your minds about it?” 

The girlies looked at each other silently. They 


had been thinking and talking about it since yes- 
terday. And it was easy to find a reason why it 
should have been given to any one of the four eldest, 
—though it should be said, neither of them had 
claimed it for herself. Kitty was the prettiest of 
them all. She had graceful ways and dainty dresses, 
and was always trim and spotless. Ethel knew 
most, and was most careful to be polite. Marion 
did many sorts of fancy work, and very nicely. All 
the little sewing things would be well used by her. 
Betty was the very oldest, and was thought to be 
Aunt Patty’s favorite. Uncle Jack said she was 
“smart, and sensible, too.” And Polly was almost 
as old, but she had no accomplishments at all. She 
could not paint nor embroider, though she often 
brought with her a little basket of stockingsto be 
mended, and darned them, too, ever so neatly. And 
she could do plain sewing, too, and all sorts of little 
things in the kitchen and about the house. Her 
mamma called her a “great help,’ which the other 
girls, seeing Polly always so quiet, and having, it 
would seem, so good a time, had wondered at. But 
they did not think of her to-day. They looked at 
each other. 

But auntie said, “I wonder what kind of a per- 
son you all think a lady is?” 

None seemed ready to tell. 

“ Well,” auntie went on, “we shall have to find 
out if we decide about this. Let’s try, now. A 
lady would always be courteous and polite.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. 

“ And gentle.” 

“T should think so,” replied Kitty. 

“ And she would be learning all she could about 
every good thing.” 

They all nodded. 

“But I wonder,” Aunt Patty went on, “if we 
always remember what politeness really is. All 
the rules we have were made because at some time 
somebody found that by doing things in those ways 
one would be surest to avoid hurting any one’s feel- 
ings, or annoying some one; because that way 
seemed least obtrusive and most agreeable to other 
people, and sometimes really helpful to them. And 
if one did n’t know the rules, and were really mean- 
ing to be gentle and helpful and pleasant with peo- 
ple, she would not only do the same things, but she 
would be sure to be really polite, — she would 
have the only real politeness any one knows of. 
We want to know these rules, of course. They save 
trouble, sometimes, and help people to be at ease 
and to be inconspicuous. But there is only one 
rule that it is really necessary to know, only one 
that we can always follow. And it means so much, 
and is so precious, that people call it the ‘Golden 
Rule.’” 

The little girls drew a long breath; they looked 
at one another, and their eyes fell. 

But Polly sat quite still, her eyes on Aunt Patty. 
She had never thouglit of it in just that way before, 
but it was good to know it. It somehow meant a 
good deal to Polly. She was not thinking about 
the workbox just then, at all. 

But the other girls were. 

Who was it, of them all, that was always kird 
and obliging? Who never said rude or disagreeable 
things? Who was always willing to give up her 
own way, and take yours, and yet never let you 
feel that she was “giving up,” but acted as if it 
were her choice, too, whatever it was? 

Who would play with Baby May, and entertain 
queer Mrs. Dill, whenever she came, by the hour ? 
Who was pleasant to Bridget and Joe, and ready to 
tell over things that people said to grandpa when 
he complained of not hearing? And who sat with 
grandma, and read to her, as if she liked it herself ? 

The girls asked themselves these questions as 
they sat there, silently. Indeed it seemed as if 
they asked themselves. But they answered them 
out loud, and all together :— 

“Why, Polly, of course!” 

And Polly said, as auntie rose to bring the work- 
box, ‘“ Why, why, I never thought of me!” 


a. 


Livery Other Sunday. 
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GOD’S SOWING. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Gop scatters love on every side, 

Freely among his children all; 

And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 

Of a more true and open life, 

Which burst, unlooked for, into high-souled deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 


We find within these souls of ours 

Some wild germs of a higher birth,. 

Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 


Within the hearts of all men lie 

These promises of wider bliss, 

Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In sunny hours like this. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


As usual, the Editor rises from his chair and 
gives a hearty hand-shake to each reader, and 
wishes them all a happy, profitable reading of this 
paper. The tone and colors of autumn seem to be 
prevalent. The Editor trusts that many of his 
readers have had something of the good fun, repre- 
sented in the first picture, among the orchards; if 
not just the way shown here, then in some manner 
equally good. As for the young miss pictured sit- 
ting alone, she is evidently surrounded by Indian 
summer air and sky, thinking over what ‘jolly 
good times” she has had the past summer. 
Whether she is thinking sadly about going to school 
again, or is delighted at the thought of meeting her 
mates once more, it is hard to tell. Each reader 
will see in the face what he or she feels. 

There is scarcely anything more sad, and in some 
respects terrible, than the story of the Princes in 
the Tower. Miss Foster has told the tale so well 
we need not repeat it. We hope the young people 
will see in such a narrative what horrible deeds can 
be done, and resolve never to share any of the 
spirit which leads to them. 

The little picture on the last page, to which many 
may not pay attention, means a great deal to the 
Editor. ‘Io him it represents a stream similar to 
the one on which he has passed many an hour 
during the summer. Will our young readers write 
to the Editor and tell him what was their chief 
sport during the vacation, and what they enjoyed 
most? If they will do that, he will tell them just 
what he had for his chief fun and recreation the 
past summer. Perhaps they can guess a little by 
his speaking of this picture in the way he does. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tur Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in the Channing Memorial Church, Rev. 
George W. Cutter, Pastor. Opening session Wednes- 
day evening, October 24th, at 7.45; address by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D.; subject, “ The Place in 
Modern Training of Religious and Moral Instruc- 
tion.” The programme for the next day (Thurs- 
day, October 25th) is partially prepared. Among 
the speakers will be Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Revs. 
George C. Cressey and Stephen H. Camp. Two or 
three other speakers are yet to be announced. 
Special rates will be obtained over the branches of 
the Old Colony system. Round-trip ticket from 
Boston, $2.50. Hospitality is offered free to all 
individuals who wish to attend Wednesday evening 
and spend the night. 

Churches and Sunday Schools that have contri- 
buted to the treasury of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society during the past year will be entitled 
to three delegates, with full powers of voting 
and discussing business. A general invitation is 
extended to all others to attend and profit by the 
meetings. : 

“ What is needed to make a Successful Sunday 
School,” by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, is Tract No. 4in 
the series published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. Copies can be had free, on appli- 
cation to the Publishing House, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. This is an inspiring and helpful word con- 
cerning the possibilities of Sunday-School instruc- 
tion. 

The Channing Hall “Talks” on the current les- 
sons, “Life of Jesus,” began September 22d. Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford will conduct the meetings for the 
Intermediate and Advanced. Miss Alice C. Dock- 
ham and others will have charge of the Primary 
Talks. These sessions are held on every Saturday, 
at 25 Beacon Street. Similar union meetings can 
be held, answering the purpose of teachers’ meet- 
ings, most anywhere in country or city; this is one 
of the advantages of a one-topic graded system, 
that all can come together and consult upon the 
general subject. 

The new leaflet lessons in the one-topic graded 
system on the “ Life of Jesus” are meeting with 

wide acceptance. Six are now ready for the Inter- 
mediate and Advanced. The entire plan includes 
three years: the first year has already been devoted 
to the Old Testament Narratives; the second year 
is now in progress on the “ Life of Jesus ;”’ and the 
third year will treat the “ Teachings of Jesus.” 


Gayty chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 

Leap the squirrels, red and gray ; 

Drop the apples red and yellow, 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 

Drop the red leaves all the day. 
WHITTIER. 


ee 


We can do more good by being good than in any 
other way. Row.anp Hi. 


LETTER-BOX. 
a ——————— 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, — I have taken the Every OTHER 
Sunpay for about two years, and enjoy reading it and 
making out the puzzles very much. Enclosed you will 


find an anagram and an enigma, which I hope you will 


find worthy of publication, Yours truly, 
ADELINE W. PHIPPs. 


CoHASSET, MASS. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, — I am amember of the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Cohasset. I take much pleasure in 
reading the Every Orner Sunpay, and will send you 
the answers of the puzzles inthe Every OTHER SUNDAY — 


of September 9. Yours truly, 
HELEN May TILDEN. 


[The answers were correct.] 


BIRD CHARADE. 
(Names of Familiar Birds.) 
1. A Group of islands afar in the sea 
Are merry songsters we love to see. 


2. A girl’s nick-name and a dainty food 
Is a chattering bird in the leafy wood. 


3. A royal title of high degree, 
And a toiler who dwelleth beside the sea- 


4. A quadruped with coat of shell, 
And a plaintive bird we love so well. 


5. A color and a letter together heard, 
Make the name of a beautiful bird, R. S. C. 


ANAGRAM. 


Fixe si a horst ayd, ubt ti si a kirogwn ayd. ] 
ILDA LORENZEN. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant, A metal. Bestowed. 
name. A consonant. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 10, 2, 12, is a boy’s nick-name. 

My 9, 11, 1, 6, is not warm, 

My 9, 2, 4, 6, 13, are used in games. 

My 6, 8, 7, is a confused sound, 

My 10, 3, 4, 1, is to throw. 

My 5, 7, is an article. 

My whole is the name of an author. 
ETHEL G. Corry. © 


A boy's nick- 


ENIGMA VIII. 
I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 6, 7, 7, 9, 10, is a fur-bearing animal. 
My 1, 5, 3, is a part of the face. 
My 16, 6, 13, 14, 3, 4, means beyond. 
My 10, 12, 11, 7, is to corrode. Q 
My 8, 15, 2, 9, is to possess. 
My whole is something all boys and Eee like. 

NNIE PERKINS. 
ENIGMA IX. 


T am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is what we do on Monday. 

My 11, 12, 14, 3, is a flower. 

My 12, 11, 15, 16, 3, are made of gold. 

My 8, 2, 12, is a sailor. 

My 7, 9, 1, 10, 3, are what ladies and children wear. 

My 13, 2, 5, 6, is being proud of one’s looks. 

My whole is a noted author. ; 
Nina M. Hint. 
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